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SOME NOTABLE PARISIAN ART SALES. 



The jeremiads of some of the French writers on art 
matters over the sale of many French masterpieces to 
Americans, while always amusing reading, are, at times, 
suggestive. Is it not really a little strange that a nation 
which was only yesterday supposed, not without reason, 
to be both ignorant and indifferent about art, should, all 
at once, begin to carry off important works of the best 
modern painters ? Can it be that the Yankees, clumsy 
and heavy as they are, are becoming more polished than 
the French, as M. Eudel seems willing to believe ? 
" They already possess journals devoted to art," he cries. 
" They have sales over there and are forming museums. 
They send us petroleum, cotton, and pork stuffed with 
trichina?, and, in return, we send them our finest treasures, 
and lose certainly by the exchange, for our resources will 
be exhausted before theirs." That may be a natural 
view for a Frenchman to take, but Americans have a 
shrewd suspicion that they have paid pretty dearly for 
the training that has enabled them to appreciate what is 
worth having. Some of them may have their suspicions 
confirmed on reading the prices given at the H8tel 
Drouot (as reported by M. Eudel) for works of art and 
objects of curiosity, such as they have long been supply- 
ing themselves with. It will be found, I think, that we 
have often given dollars where the Frenchman would 
give only francs, or, sometimes, nothing at all. 

Take the prices at the sale of the 26th February, 1881, 
as given by M. Eudel. The catalogue, as he says, an- 
nounces several of those fine works which the nineteenth 
century will have the glory to bequeath to the history of 
French art — works of Delacroix, of Th. Rousseau, of De- 
camps, of Cor6t, of Millet, and among the best examples 
of each. The prices given were considered high, and the 
enthusiasm of the buyers was such that works of the sec- 
ond order by Bonvin, Collard, Manet, Courbet, Jongkind, 
Feyen Perrin, Michel shared in its effects. Well, what 
were those prices ? Here are some of them. The "En- 
tree de Village," of Bonnington, the creator of modern 
French landscape art, sold for 2000 francs ; Marie Col- 
lard's "L'Hiver," 1200 francs; Cor6t's "Jeune Baign- 
euse," 5000 francs ; Courbet's " Marfee Basse," 2220 
francs ; Delacroix's " Le Barque de Don Juan," 7700 
francs ; Paul Delaroche's " Christ aux Oliviers," " une belle 
ceuvre ! " says M. Eudel, was put up at 20,000 francs, 
and brought 9200 francs. Jules Duprg averages about as 
well as Cor6t, and one of his pictures, a large landscape 
of Limousin, brought a really considerable sum, 43,000 
francs, some seven thousand francs more than the seven 
pictures by Cor6t. Pictures by Levy, Jongkind, Maril- 
hat, Michel, went for 2000 to 3000 francs. Prudhon's 
" La Paix" (Salon of the year 9 of the Republic) brought 
7750 francs. As many dollars have been asked in this 
country for his and Gerard's drawings to illustrate 
" Daphnis et Chloe," virtually for a single drawing, the 
others being comparatively unfinished. There were, 
however, some good prices obtained at this sale. Be- 
sides the large Dupr6, Rousseau's " For£t d'Hiver," 
considered one of his best works, brought 48,600 francs ; 
his "Automne au Jean-de-Paris," 46,000 francs ; Millet's 
"Gardeuse d'oies," 35,500 francs; Delacroix's "Convul- 
sionnaires de Tanger," a celebrated picture, 95,000 francs. 
Turn to some other sales. Here is one of drawings 
and designs. Four drawings by Eugene Giraud to il- 
lustrate the " Chansons Populaires de la France " sell 
for 67 francs ; one of Steinheil, 75 francs ; one of J. J. 
Grandville, 50 francs — ten dollars. 

The Wilson sale which took place in March, 1881, not 
in the H6tel Drouot, but in a temporary gallery erected 
for the purpose, was an event not to be forgotten. Rem- 
brandt, Ruysdael, Poussin, Delacroix, Meissonier, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Mulready, Con- 
stable, Boucher, Watteau, Pater, GCrome and Millet 
were represented. The Watteau was the famous picture 
" L'lle Enchantee." De Goncourt describes it : "On the 
banks of a quiet lake which glitters and loses itself in the 
distance among the shadows of trees, penetrated by the 
rays of the setting sun, we see a group of men and 
women seated on the grass, their eyes turned toward 
the snowy mountains of the other shore ; beyond, an im- 
mense level plain, limitless and without end, but marked 
out, as in a mirage, by the horizontal light of evening." 
"A little black, this Watteau," says M. Eudel. M. 
Febvre bought it for 20,000 francs, and it brought the 
same sum at the sale " apres d6ceV' of his pictures. 
. There .were five examples of Franz Hals at this sale, 
including the portraits of Scriverius and his wife. The 
latter especially is an admirable painting. They were 



sold to the Berlin Museum for 40,000 francs each. It 
was here that Mr. Mackay got his Meissonier, " La 
Halte," for which he paid 12 5,000 francs. It was here that 
M. Secretan got the " Angelus " of Millet, which he has 
since sold to an American, for 168,000 francs. Mil- 
let had got for it 2500 francs. The Louvre obtained the 
"Kermesse," of Cornelius Dessart, for 15,000 francs; 
and a " F€te," of Dirck Hals, for 6000 francs ; the mu- 
seum of Brussels " Le Bac," of Ruysdael, 32,000 francs ; 
a picture of Decker and one of Hoeydick, each 5000 
francs. It will be seen that the museums do not always 
pay the very highest figures. A Rembrandt was retired, 
it is said, at 200,000 francs ; another Franz Hals at 78,- 
100 francs ; a Ziem brought 17,500 francs ; a Delacroix 
" Tiger Surprised by a Serpent," 24,100 francs; a Duprg, 
3500 francs ; a Diaz, 3550 francs. 

But paintings are not the only things that these heavy 
and clumsy Yankees carry off from the polished, but 
economical, Frenchmen — by force of dollars. They have 
also taken to filling their houses with tapestries of Beau- 
vais and Gobelins, porcelains of Dresden and Sevres, 
eighteenth century furniture and hangings and knick- 
knacks. We can only imagine what they pay for them. 
M. Eudel tells us what they fetch in Paris. Let us fol- 
low his account of the Double collection and sale. 

M. Double, who was born in 1812, was educated at the 
Ecole polytechnique, and joined the army as officer of 
artillery. He became aide-de-camp to Marshal Soult. 
On being retired, he gave himself up entirely to his pas- 
sion for the artistic works of the old regime and endeav- 
ored in his residence in the Rue Louis le Grand, near the 
old Hotel de Coligny, to reconstitute an interior of the 
eighteenth century. It was a work all the more merito- 
rious, because it was a period of indifference and bad 
taste. People cared nothing for works of art other than 
pictures. The collector was looked upon as an antiqua- 
rian, and the dealer in curiosities, of whom he bought, 
was seldom anything more than the keeper of a junk- 
shop. It was therefore a good time to pick up for a 
trifle things which later on, were to be worth fortunes, 
as will be shown when we compare some of the prices 
paid by M. Double with those given at his sale. 

His collection was already famous before i860, and it 
was constantly visited by architects, artists and people 
curious about the past, all of whom were made welcome 
by the master of the house, in person. Once across the 
threshold, the. visitor found himself brought back to 
a former century. In the vestibule was an old hal- 
berd, with the arms of Montmorency engraved on the 
blade, and an old Sedan-chair, lined with Genoa velvet 
and covered with green stamped leather. At the foot 
of the staircase was a fountain in gilt lead, representing 
Diana and Actason, attributed to Falconet. The balus- 
trade in wrought iron, of the time of Louis XIV., had 
come from the house of the famous financier Samuel 
Bernard. At the head of the stairs was a room mod- 
elled upon one of the smaller apartments of Versailles. 
The walls were hung with tapestries of Beauvais with 
grotesque designs after Jean B6rain. On a ground of yel- 
lowish brown, encircled by foliated borders of green, blue 
and gold, were represented all the fauns, nymphs, jug- 
glers, dancers, elephants, dromedaries, colonnades and 
porticoes of antiquity. Furniture in rosewood, " Vernis 
Martin" and chiselled bronze, signed by such artists as 
Riesener, filled the little room, which also held some 
good and perfectly authentic pictures by Boucher, Greuze 
and Jacques Laloue. The antechamber contained a 
fine tapestry, " Summer," by Boucher ; a little coffer 
in ebony, the medicine chest of Francis II., with its 
phials of old Bohemian glass and boxes of carved ivory ; 
the two great vases of Sevres porcelain, made to com- ' 
memorate the victory of Fontenoy ; and another great 
vase in blue and gold which has been engraved by 
Jacquemart in his " Histoire de la Porcelaine." 

In the dining-room were girandoles in gilt bronze ; a 
service of Sevres and old French silver, chairs and 
sofas from Versailles, branded at the back, in the 
wood, Chambre de Roi, and a curious clock in the form 
of an organ, with an orchestra of monkeys in old Dres- 
den clock. The chairs, covered in old Beauvais, with 
subjects from Lafontaine's fables, for which M. Double 
had often refused large sums in his lifetime, are said to 
be now in New York. The lot, " marquises, bergSres, 
fauteuils et chaises," brought at the sale 51,500 francs. 
What are they held to be worth now ? 

Another clock, perhaps the most celebrated piece of 
furniture of its kind in existence, which has been en- 
graved and described over and over again, that of the 
" Three Graces," by Falconet, stood on the mantel-piece 



in blue marble mounted with bronzes chased by Gou- 
thtere. 

Pass to the " Salon des Saxes." The rococo reigned 
there in all its glory. In the centre was a chandelier 
with many branches covered with flowers and Cupids. 
On the mantel the " Four Seasons" ; about the mirrors, 
wreaths and bunches of roses and carnations. This is 
the sort of decoration which the King ordered in 1750 
to the value of eight hundred thousand livres. 

The boudoir of la Pompadour has become pretty well 
known by reiterated descriptions, since M. Double gave a 
place in his house to its gilt wood sofa in celadon silk 
and its ceiling by Boucher. That of la Duthe\ whose 
" sourire t, faire damner" and whose equipage with har- 
ness of blue morocco were the admiration of all Paris and 
the Comte dArtois at Longchamps in 1771, is less known. 
Its panels, lacquered white, were painted by Van Spaen- 
donck with roses and forget-me-nots. The mantel, in tur- 
quoise-colored marble, was ornamented with bronzes by 
Gouthiere. At the end of the room, in an alcove, walled 
and ceiled with mirrors was placed the ottoman, and the 
portrait in miniature of la DuthS in her costume of third- 
rate danseuse at the opera hung near it. The boudoir of 
la Duth6 went for 10,000 francs, probably the best bar- 
gain of the sale. 

Among the buyers were MM. Alphonse and Gustave 
de Rothschild, the Due de Montemart ; M. Groult, maker 
of pates de foiegras ; the Prince of Arenburg ; the paint- 
er, Stevens ; the Duchesse d'Avaray ; the Princesse Lise 
Troubetskoi ; and the Comtesse de Bfihague, " dans un 
deuil ravissant." The heat was stifling, though it was 
only in the first days of June. Water was played from gar- 
den hose on the roof of the temporary gallery. The first 
day's sale was of the few pictures and books, and netted 
380,103 francs. The second began with the arms and 
armour. A Japanese bow and arrows, worth about two 
dollars, brought 100 francs ; a cane with jade handle 
510; the Casque of Ivan the Terrible — perhaps — 3000. 
The Montmorency halberd, from the vestibule, brought 
800. Snuff-boxes with miniatures and enamels brought 
high prices ; one in gold, enamelled, with six medallions 
10,150 francs; one in blue Vernis Martin, inlaid with 
flowers in gold, bought by M. Double for 750 francs, 
sold for 4100 ; an oval box in gold, with portrait of 
Turenne, bought for 2500 francs, sold for 18,200. An- 
other, in gold and brown enamel, set with pearls and a 
portrait of Anne of Austria, by Petitot, brought 10,800. 
A little box, gold and green enamel, with landscape and '■ 
figures, cost M. Double 1500 francs and his successor 
1 3,000. The " F6te de Village," miniature by Blarenburg, 
with twenty-four little figures, mounted on a box in gold 
set with pearls, was worth, in i860, 6500 francs. In 
1881, it was thought cheap at 20,100. M. Goldschmidt, 
of Frankfort bought for 30,100 francs a box with two min- 
iatures of Blarenburg, the " Retour de l'Eglise" and the 
" Visite a la Nourrice," which had cost M. Double just 
5000 francs. 

The third day's sale, it was the Sevres. The Fon- 
tenoy vases went to Mile. Grevy for 170,000 francs. A 
service of 107 pieces, which had belonged to Buff on and 
which he called his best edition of Sevres, sold for 95,000. 
Two days later were sold the clocks; that with the 
monkeys to the Marquise de Lambertye for 20,000 
francs. M. Double had paid 3500, and at two former 
sales it was valued at but 1600 and 800. The Marquis 
de Trevise got the one with the apotheosis of Louis XV. 
for 27,000. Falconet's "Three Graces" went to the 
Comte de Camondo for 101,000. The total realized 
was 2,610,031 francs. 

There are indications that the craze for things of the 
eighteenth century reached its highest point at this sale. 
It is not because of its artistic merit only that a piece of 
ornamental work by Gouthiere or Riesener should be 
considered worth as much money as an important pict- 
ure of the modern French school, yet, as will be per- 
ceived, these articles of furniture, now become simply 
objects of curiosity, brought as much as fine examples of 
Delacroix and Ingres, Rousseau and Millet in the season 
of 1 88 1. Sentiment must have had a great deal to do 
with that, and fashion much more. That the latter has 
changed seems to be shown by the returns of the Laber- 
audiere sale in January, 1883, where objects similar to 
those just described went for very much less money. At 
this latter sale, miniatures and snuff-boxes of the time of 
Louis XV. and XVI. might be had for 400 to 1000 francs, 
and specimens of old Japan porcelain with silver mounts 
of the period of Louis XIV. for 200 to 400 francs each. 
Clocks of Lou^s XVI. brought 800 to 1485 francs ; 
other things in proportion. R. R. 



